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ABSTRACT 

This brief focuses on student attrition icd retention 
in the two-year college. An introductory aacticn diicusies the 
definitions of attrition used in studies of "student persistence; and 
how these definitions^ which often include studGnts ^ho are actually 
completers in terms of their own educational goals, may exaggferate 
attrition rates, which are imported ir the^ literature tc range froio 
20*9% to 70,5%* Studies indicate that diofcuts tend to be part-time 
fftudeats, vocational/technical or bbsiness iajors, lemter^ of ethnic 
minorities*' older students, wcmen, and irct^atants- Eesearch" studies 
have also addressed the reasons for attriticr acd tried to determine 
pQLSsible sclutions to the problem. The reirfinder, of the trief 
presents an annotated bibliography on attriticr and retention 
consistinq of published and unpublished latfrials frcai the ERIC files 
divided into six sections: general wcrka cc and definition cf 
a tt^iticn/re tention ; findings from the collegesi pr^cgrais and methods 
of reducin'q attrition; special groupi cf students and attrition i ^ 
W*ithdMwal from courses; and methodology and use of fcllcs^up 
studies* (MB) * 



* Eeproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

^ from the original document,' 
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This Brief foctises^'on student attrition and retention in the two- 
year college. It consists of six sections: General Works on and- • - 
Definition of Attrition/Retention; Findings from the Colleges; Programs 
.and Methods of Reducing Attrition; Special ^ Groups of Students and 
Attrition; Withdrawal from Courses; and Methodology and Use of Follow- 
up Studies. This literature revtew is based on .references to both published 
-and unpublished materials from a variety of sources, including books 
and journals in the fields and the files of the ERIC'system. 

Complete copies of the titles with asterisks may be purchased from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, yirginia 
22210. The microfiche price for each title cited here 'is^ $0.83. Hard 
copy (xerox reproduction) prices are: 1-25 pages, S1.67r26=S0i $2.06> 
51-7S, $3.50; 76-100, $4.67. For materials having more than 100 pages, 
add "51.34 for each 25-page increment (or fraction thereof). Postaap mCfst 
be added to a-ll order^. - 
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Attrition *isuaT^y refers to stu-jents v;ho do not complete tho coiirses for 
which tney enr^oll in a^j:;aru icul ar term or who do not enroll for the next 
term. Withdrawai from all courses or noncontinuation from one term to 
the, next is frequently associated with the-^label '^dropout.'' Withdrawal 
from a single 'cDurse 1s also of concern to educators. Although some 
studies interchanqe terms, ''dropout" typicatlly denotes the non-persi bier 
or student who- does not systematically progress toward a goal as defined 
by institutions^ v/hile '^wi thdrav/al syndrome'^ refers tO'Students who drop 
out frdn only one course. . - 

Attrition/retention studies attempt to identify factors' which predict,^ ^ 
student persistence/attrition and success or fai 1 ure = There are many 
more studies/in^ which attri tion/retention /i s part of a broader spectrum 
or only one phase of the effort tc trace the -flow of students through ' ^ 
tne educational process and follow-up oa their activities after leaving ■' 
institutions. 'Few authors analyze the inipl ications of thei r- findings-- 
probably bewiuse the assumption. that dropouts represent failure and 
persistence equals success..jppears axiomatic. 

The^^Wjjm ' ' ■ . " - ^ ' - 

Attrition rates reported in the, recent^ i terature range from 20.^ to / , , 
70.5 percent. In one study -the statewide average was 48 percent (with a 
range from 30 = to 56 percerjt). The problem for educators who note high 
attrition rates is= how ^to reduce them; Recognizing that factors exist 
over wMch the institution has little control does, not assuage the devas- 
tation to instructors whose students drop out nor appfease boards of trus- 
tees who^ in-a time of increasingly stringent fiscal constraints, ar^.con-^^ 
cerned abolit costs of recruitment* ^admission evaluation and other services 
for a constantly changing body ^of students-^particularly in an era of 
declining ehrollnfent pools of ''tradi tiona] " students. Strategies which 
could affect retention statistics such as concentrating on recruitment 
of those, students whose characteristics are similar to proven perslsters " 
are clearly unacceptable on other educationa] gro^ds. ■ ^ . 

Surprisingly' little concern is expressed about the corrmunity college's , 

Ll!J5iLA'J^l?T-the students therjisel ves. What di fference. col 1 eges make' 

to the students they serve is frequently not discussed in the literature ' 

on commundtj^ college student persistence/attrition. Nevertheless, a major 

California s^tudy asserts that "The^ concept of non-persistence does not 

tmply failure on the part of the styderits or the colleges.'' 

D iAtrgiSX MgA^"^^ iJia Dropout Rates May Be Exaqqerated 

^Col leges tend to treat as non-persisters those stadents who do not 
reenroll at the same campus for the following term. Yet studies reveal 
that, in faet, 3 to 12 percent of these former students had graduated. 
Additional students counted as dropouts had tran^^ferred to other tvm- or^ 
fpyr^yaar institutions. * • . ' ^ ■ , J ' 



Sov.e mvubt igator's do atten^pt tu' analyze pei'^; i.s cence in relationship to 
thu ndaU of ^.udGnts. The California study Tiij^ouqh the Open _pqor recoo 
ni/od "thf.' cnncei^t that inuny students vvho ternri ria to""' theTr'^ eiiTO durni.i 
tho fir^t year^ are in fa^t '•completers' whoso o'bjectives encornpAssad, only 
orie or two courses." fiOt^all institutions aopoar to accept the vdlfdity 
of such nimUed" aims, emphasizing instead coiupletiori of degrofi , transfer, 
or certiflcata programs as their criterion for completion. The extont to 
whicfi "dt^opoutr^'^ are aerially ^^completers" inerits further study. While 
two-thirds of a sample of early leavers at a college in the mid-West reported 
that they^had achieved their, stated .purpose at the conege, a California 
colTege study indicated that 60 percent of ^ the students wi thdrew .bafore 
meeting their objectives (although one-third of'them later reenrolled). 
It is not*clear how much of the ai fference reported from these conege& 
reflects methodplogy or^ actual variance in extent of satisfaction. Obtain- 
ing reliable information regarding^ student goals is not always easy. Infor- 
'mation from college records may represent forced choicos of wh-^^h none is 
■congrupni with the student's actual purpose. Questions feg^ : intent 
may be asked* before the sttident has had the opportunity to :j^his or 

her educational goals. Objectives may change ove?^ time so follow-up 
study participants may be unatfle to recall accurately , their original purpose. 
Tnstitutions participating .in a Califot/nia study of pf rsi stence?attri tion 
reported such data obtai ned .f rom student* records , but mariy fel t t+iat their 
inforp-ation might well be invalid. If the true goals of stude))t^:) v,ere taken 
into consideration, the dropout^ problem could' be pi aced in better perspective. 

The extent to which students treated^as "dropouts" are actually "stopouts'' 
also, deserves attention. Continuous enrollment may be a luxury for students 
who nevertheless persevere toward an objective on an. interjiii ttent basis. 

Students counted as ndn-re\urners in follow-up studies often report- .a high 
degree of satisfaction with\their educ^ational experiences at the colleges/^ 
they leave. ThPj also indicate they pTan to return. Refinement of strategies 
tor fac.i 1 i tate reenrollnent of these students may be in order. 

^Aho is th^ D t^) DOjj u den t ? 

According to the various studies it is the part-time students; vocational/ 
technical or business majors; members of .ethnic minorities; 'older'' students 
(definitioii varies); women; "speciaV students; and Protestants who are more 
prone to dropping out, 

Part-time students are leading candidates to become attrition statistics) 
In a study of ^32 Cal ifornia' cormiunity collegers, 51 percent of the part-time 
(less than 12 'jnits) students enroTled at the campuses *for the first ti?7ie 
did -not continuaJnto the second semester in comparison with\a 21 percent 
noncontinuation rate for full-time students^ The non-persistence rate-^ foi; 
daytime students was found to, be 30 percent, while the evening student !'ate^ 
was 56 percent.; however, part-time/full-time status was a more important 
source of variance in the rates. ^ . . 

In the California study, sex ri^ade a small, albeit statistically sig?\i ficant 



, difference with a higher rate reportc- 

m" ""^^"^s are often r , proportions a<f attritton 

Lie numhf^/'?tt''' '° nuing th : ;rollment in relative^ 

targe numbers after one semest . " - 

While minorities are'usually . . ^ : , ■ students, a significantly 

Per?PnS; California conega i xican^American ennoll ment . 

ifnrnif ^^^''-r '""^^ ^ ^ minority students in the, 

poiula'cln. ^° ' '"''^'^ ^" ?°tal sa.pie. 

■ iHHni'^nn'^^^''''°" "o' ^° -^ted to attrition ia a study df ' 

^l^iit^ T T'^"- "'^^^ >otestanXs were characterized a.s 

most likely to drop out;.,CathG tr. persist; :jnd Jews to transfer 

Academic aptitude i? a measure one would expect to be associated with 
s.udent attrition and retention. However, recent community conege studies' 
have not contributed much .information to promote understanding of the 
relationship Analysis of acadenric achievement factors- reveals that it 
s not only the academically poor students who drops out. Although in 
the Cahforma sample about one-third of the students who completed only 
one tenn would have been in academic difficulty had they persis-ted 43 
percent who discontinued after one term earned GPA's of "B" or better.-. 

Additional factors associated with student attrition are low self^concept 
of ability high debilitating anxiety, low internal . reinforcement' control 
jnc lack of goa i and val ue clari ty . 

Reason s for Attrition • 

= — = — ^ — — ^ - - , ■ , , *j • 

What ap the students' reasons for leaving college (in addition to transfer 
?h/^ I'nf Explanations vary. At one college reasons are "for 

the most part, personal." Another reports that most withdrawals were for 
nJnh?pnr-'l°?? ^^"f^ "l^ege had little or no control ! Financial 

problem fulNtime employment, and Job Conflicts are frequently reported. 
Apparently students are forced to favor financial stability through employ- 
ment over pursuit of educational goals. One study suggests that no single 
rtltn.l F " academic difficulty, could be isolated to explain students' 
re-«ons for non-return. The same study found "disappointment with program 
?^-Jn?e 3 be a more frequent 'reason for new students- than for continuing 
Ujdents and appears to be one of the'few studies to have considered this 
« acttor , 

In a study focused primarily on at'trition at four-year in'kt i tutions - it U ■ 
suggested uhac persistence reflects invol vement. The, supposed easy access 



'to cpMmunity coTUsae education is said to pe equated with' a minima i_ 
'.Tnvf-;5tment"of energy. "Consequently, in two-year coneges, dropping out 
irivolves minimum 'disruption of the student's life style. 

Recent studies in the EftlC system have not illuminated the effects on 
attrition/retention of tuition fees charged at some colleges in comparisoi, 
with no or low-tuition colleaes or the impact of, selectivity of admissions.. 

Pos s 1 b 1 e S oj u t ig n s , ■ . , . 

What makes a difference? Unfortunately, many, documents which reponc 'innova- 
ti've strategies for working with' students (instructional methodology or 
counseling techniques, for exampl e ) do not include information regarding 
the impact of those methods on attri ti-on/retention rates. 

Following are some suggesttonS from the literature regarding methods' 
'of reducing attrition and withdrawal. A learning skills center program in 

the areas of basic math., basic English, accptjnting, business; and chemistry 
■ significantly lowered dropout rates for students who used the services. 
Modules, audio-tutorials and contracts were three components of an integr&ted 
system of instruction at a community based, performance oriented people '-s 
colleae that reduces attrition. ■ In a general* biol ogy course, a traditional 
lecture method combined with evaluation by frequent, short quizzfis produced 
'the lowest rate of attrition when compared with other methods of instruction 
and evaluation. Students wlio enrolled in a remedial (foundations) program- 
'were found "to have significantly greater persistence" than those in a 
control group. One proposed method for reducing course withdrawal was an 
infonnational pamphLet describing instructional mfthods and course require- 
ments. . . 
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GENERAL WORKS ON "AND DLriNITION Qr ATTR 1 T IQiN/RETENTION 



Astin, AiexandGr W, Pj^even t j^tuden^ - San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass, 1^75. 

This study i i> based on data fVom the Cooperative Institutional" 
Research Program (CIRpj c6Kort of 1968 freshmen who were fonov/ed up 
in 1972; Discusses the design of the study; presents detailed definitions 
of the basic terms dropout, stopout, and persisters; summarizes the 
then current employnient and marital status of ^dropouts; analyzes student 
characteristics at"tim# of college entry and combines measures to 
form an estimate of ''dropout-proneness'' ; exr-mines the impact^on persistence 
of .varjo\js forms of financial aid, employnient, residence, academic 
achievement, and participation in .extracurricul ar activities; relates 
persistence lo t-ipe of college; surmiarizes implications fo>^ f^ategdries 
of decision-makers; and suggests directions for future research on the . - 
dropout phenomenon. Includes references. 



Moore, Maynard. '^Student Attrition in the Open-door Community College: 
A' Working Hypothesis.'' Community College Social Science Quarterly, 
6 (2): 34=38; Summer 1:^76. 

' ^ Presents a model of adaptive (in contrast with selective) 

education ^based on the systems-dynamic approach to the problem of 
* student attrition. Defi^nes attrition as student's failure-to achieve 
own goals. , ^ 

liickens,*^ John. ''Community College Dropout Redefined J' College and * 
University, 51 {3)^ 322=329; Spring 1976. ' ^ ^ 

A study of student attrition rates in 15 Florida junior colleges 
considered students' educational" objectives and plans to reach them. . 
Responses show two groups conmonly mislabeled dropouts: Those who 
originally planned to take one or more courses and those who Teft 
planning to return. Only two^ percent were considered legitimate dropouts, 

Noel, Lee, and Renter^, Lois (Comps,) College Student ReteAtjo.n 

■ Annotated Bi bl ioji rajhy of Recent D isserta Hons ^1 970-March 1975) -. 
TowaTity,"^ fa~ : 'American College Testing Program, 1975^. 34pp. 
(ED 121 ^233)* ' 

' This bibliography of recent dissertations (1970 to March. 1 975) 
on the subject of attrition and retention of college students is intended 
to serve as a resource guide for admtnistra tors and for reseatxh^in^ 
higher education. The arrangement is by type of institution for which 
the data were collected" (public community col 1 eges publ rc cqllGge-s 
and universities, private colleges and universities, artd others), 
subdivided by studies, of a single institution and by Liiose studies 
that included data from two or more in^iti tutions . 



Pdntages, Timothy J., jnd Cret'don, Carol F. '^Studies of CoHeqe 

Attfition: 1950-1975." Review of Educational Resparch, 48 I])' 
49-101; Winter 1978. — — ^ lU- 

Summarizes twenty-five years (1950 to 1975) of research findinqs 
regarding student .attrition . Includes a niethodological critique of 
college attrition studies; addresses problems in defining "attrition"' 
and dropout"; presents theore£ic'al models and national rates of 
attrition; discusses such factors associated with attrition as" demographic 
academic, motivational, personality, college environment, financial 
and nealth; reviews student reports of reasons for withdrawal; describes 
the witndrawal procedure; and reports on programs to reduce attrition 
.Includes bibliography. 

Tinto, Vincent. "Dropout from Higher Education: A^Theoretical Synthesis 
qf Recent Research.'- Revie w of Educational : -earch 45 (iY- 
89-125; Winter 1975. ^ J- 

A theoretical model is attempted that explains the ororesses 
of interaction between the individual and the institution that lead 
differing individuals to drop out from the institutions. Recent research 
in the field. is also reviewed to gain- new insights into the social 
process of dropping out from higher education. 



FINDINGS FROM THE COLLEGES 



AnaJ^j^t Persj stence after four Semesters, Fall 1 975 _jntering S tudents 
Student jnow^rojec ji^Jeport No. 28 . HonoTulVr University of Hawai 
Community College System, October 1977. 63pp. (ED 144'671)* 

■The Hawaii Community College System conducted a follow-up 
study of the 8,979 students who enrolled for the first time in fall 
1975, to determine persistence rates and to ascertain the characteristics 
of graduates, persisters, non-persisters, and stop-outs. Those who had 
attended four continuous semesters and had graduated, were designated 
"graduates." "Persisters" were those who had attended four continuous 
semesters, but had not graduated. "Stop-outs" were those who' had 
attended more than one semester, but not all four. Ai?d "non-.persisters" 
were those, who had attended 'one •semester only. At the end of spring ' 
1977, a. 4%, were graduates, 30.9% were persisters, 35.21 were classified 
as 5top--outs, and 25.4?iwere nbn-persisters . In general, graduates 
had attended Neighbor Island public high schools, were full-time 
students with 3.5+ GPA's, and were working for certificates in health 
or technology programs. Persisters tended to be less than 19 years 
old at entry, had attended Oahu public high schools,, were full-time 
students working for -the Associate of Science' aegrec, were enrolled in 
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business or no tood services, and had CPA's ranqing froni 2.0 to 2.9. 
Non-persistors were usual ly-£!2 to 24 years ola, qraduates of Mainland 
or territorial hiQn .schnol s , nM were transfnr^, part-time, and/or 
unclassifiud ^Uudont^ with CPA's below 2.'0 wlib coinplated less than 
half their at tempted credi ts . Stop-outs and the throe categories already 
dascribed are analyzed by caiiipus and prograni and by student characteristics 
v^^thin progranis. Statistical data. are appended, 
^ ■ ^ 

^ndersen, Roqer C. Allegariy CQminunity College Attrition S^tudy;- Fall ^ 
SeiTiester, 1 975- = S£H ruf Serester/ f 976 T' CuinberTand M?, : All egany 
ComnHlnlty ColTege^^^^^ 122 878)* - 

Of U629 students enrolled in the fal T semester of 1 975 at 
h]]eQ^ny Community College, 340 (20.9 percent) did not re-register 
for sprinq 1976. Although the fall enrol linent contained almost twice 
as iiiany fulNtime as part-tinia students, more than half of the non = 
returning students were pdr\t-time/ Attrition also correlated to age 
of the students , .grade .Roirk average tt^PA). and whether the students 
^ Had been classified as "special" students during the fall semester. 
In spring T976, survey instruments were maiied to all non-returning 
students, except those 58 who had been suspended . for academ-ic reasons: 
A total of 178 former students (63^,3 percent) responded to this survey, 
which asked the student's reason for discontinuing his enrollment. 
Twelve percent of the respondents said'that they ^d id not return because 
the/ had graduated. Each of the reasons -'financial problems," 
"entered job^ market," and "achieved educational goaU'' were cited by 
11 J percent of the respondents ; -^.2 percent had transferred ^to a four- 
year institution. About 20 percent of the respondents cited reasons- | 
unique to themselves, and not^ among the 10 choices on the survey instrument 
Survey responses Are correlated to sex, a^e, course load, GPA, and 
curriculi/m.^ Complete data are' presented in tabular form,- and the survey 
instrument fs appended. ^ ^ ^ _ ■ 



Gell, Robert l/, and Others. A Four Year- Foil ow-up of Non-returning 
Studen ts at Montgomery College." Rockville, Md. : Montgomery 
College/ Office "of Institutional Research, 1975. Sgpp. (ED 115 358)* 

r ' ■ ' 

Ah annual survey of non-returning Montgomery College students 
from the years 1971 to 1973 was conducted in order to examine reajons 
for choosing to leave the college, identify trends, determine the status 
of students at the time the survey, and assess the impact of their 
college experience on current activities- The 454 usable responses 
{20 pencent) were weighted to compensate for the sampling ! nue. 
Adding the'550 students who participated in a similar 1970 ^ 
which provided baseline data, .the weighted total of the four c^r 
study population comes to 1,904 students. About half of the non-graduates 
who transferred 'enrol Ted at the University of Maryland, Nearly two- 
thirds of. the trrinsfer ^riidonts changod majnr'S in f.e process. With' 
59. percent of theni losifiq ^sonfe of their credits, iJvcr the four-year 
span, ftiwer rion-graduatos soemed to be. eon::inu1ng their eciucntinn, and 
more of them were em[-jloyed, mostly in heal th-rel ated , sGcretarlal, or 
A^omputer- related occupations. About half of the students felt that_ 
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'tfjeir course work was'rtilated tq their preBe.nt jobs, RoasDns i^ov 
leaving Montgomery Coilege were, for the inost fwirt, nersdnnl , with' 
nearly one-fourth .havinf] sonie' intention of returning. Attitudes toward 
the instruction received at the college were very favorable overall » 
Data are organized in 22 tables and 5 figures, and the questionnaire 
is appended. 



Ha 1 1 , To n i L , E 1 Paso CorriniunTty eg ^^ tritig n Studi es , Fa ll 1971° 

Fall 1974 , " :e1 Paso T Tex , : El ' Paso Conimun i ty Col 1 egeV 1 975; ^ ■ - 
47pp\ Ted 1 10 114--Available in .microfiche only,)* ^ 

Four annual attrition studies prepared at, El Paso Community 
College a-re collected in this document. Each year^ a s'imilar followup 
survey was sent to students who had enrblled in ^the fall but failed to 
return for the spring semesters. In all four studies, the major reasons 
given for leaving coMege were financial difficulties, transfer to another 
college, and insufficient time for both work and study ,^ Consistently, 
a majority of students claimed they intended to return to college at 
another time. For 1973 and 1974? the attrition study was supplemented 
with specific demographic 'information so that attrition patterns among 
sex, age, and racial groups coul-d be detemiined. The nonreturning ■ 
student wap found to be a vo'cational/technical ^or business major, 
a *'freshmah" in terms of credits accrueds^a member of an ethnic minority, 
and falling within the 21-^35 age group. 

Hinrichsen, Keith A. ^ and Schaumberg, Gary F. The ''Dropout'': % Look 
into the Histo rical E volution of a Long-standing Imp! led .Policy 
at Cenritos Col lege, California . Unpubl i sheJ paoer, June 1976. 
44pp, (ED" 129 36TP " ~ 

^ . Fluctuations In financial and enrollment conditions have 
caused the faculty at Cerrltos College (CaTifornIa) to be periodically 
subjected to- intense pressure and to be'held responsible for hfgh student 
withdrawal rates, alternating with periods of admini strati vs Indifference. 
Concomitantly! coll'ege policy on non-pun-i ti ve student course withdrawal 
has^ been either rigid or liberal. This study sought to determine If a 
defined policy on acceptable retention and withdrawaT rates should^be 
instituted',^ in light of data received from students about their reasons 
for withdrawing from college. Questionnaires were mailed to 3,866 
stude'nts who h^M withdrawn in fall 1974; 9,65 (25%) werfe returned. 
.:Resul ts indicated that employment necessities, financial problems, 
and job conflicts were the major determinants of withdrawal. Personal 
and health problems were also major factors, A great deal of variation 
In reasons for withdrawal was found, and in mariy cases the Interaction 
of several factors was responsible. It was also found 'that 34?s of those 
who had withdrawn re-enrol led' the. following ^spring, and that only<^10'X> 
did not plan on enrolling In the futurp. No formal policy on student ^ , 
withdrawal was suggested based on the findings^ but written guidelines 
relating to withdrawal ,were rScommended for counseling and -^ins tructio'hal 
staff. 



Jackson, Edison 0,, and' McMi 1 1 an , Robert L, Styd^ of Attrition: Non- 
rfatiirrrm£_Stude^ for 1 97 5-jj 76. NewarkV N/XV Essex County 
' Col lege ,"1976. 44ppV " TED^ 1 36' 861 ' . . - 

In order -.to determine the extent of attrition at Essex County 
Conege, all students registered for the fall' semester of 1975 who did 
not return for ,;the winter semester were identified and were surveyed 
by mail (N^2,000) to ascertain their reasons for not returning. A - ^ 
total of 546 questionnaires were returned for a response rate of 27.3%. 
Analysis of the resultant data showed^ (1) the overall attrition rate 
was^33.4%; (£) new students who did not return most tften cited family^ 
problems, disappointme^it with program of study^ financial reasons^ and 
illness, in that order, as reasons fo/ non-return , while continuing 
students most often cited ill ness financial [iroblems, family problems, 
and disappointment with^program of study, in that order, as reasons for 
their non-return; and (3) overall , ^no single reason such as adademic 
difficulty could be isolated as a cause of attrition. Additional data 
analyses, were performed examining the non-returning students according 
to their educational objectives, curriculum, academic status, ^future 
educational plans, number of credits attempted, level of education 
completed, and several attitudinal variables. Grade point averages ' 
of new studeiits were .analyzed against scores on the Comparative Guidance 
and Placement^ Test. Overall, the findings indicated a greater tendency 
for younger students in general and Black students in particular to 
becofT^ attrition statistics after the first year of college. 



Kessman, Maurice. -Sur^y ^f Foi-mer L oop Colle ge Students; How 1 ,f81 
Former Stu dents View Loop Cbllege/ Student "Follow-up Research 
/ Project." Report 73-4"72 / Chicago:" Chicago City Colleges, Loop 
College, October 1975, 91pp. (ED LIS 180)* 

Of the 10,402« students enrolled at Loop College (Chicago) ^ 
in fall 1972, 4,S29 did not return in spring 1 973, In October 1973', 
a questionnaire was'sent to all of the nonretufning students. Non- 
returning sUJdents were divided into two categories: (1) 274, or 3 
percelit of tTi% total enrollment, did not return because they graduated; 
(2) 4,255^ or 41 percent of the total enrollment, did not graduate and 
did not rfturn. -By July 1974, 139 (51 percelit) of the graduates, and 
942 (22 percent) of the nongraduate had responded, a 24 percent response 
rate overall. This study presents 'de^tailed analyses of student responses 
in 27 tables ,9 diagrams , 6i appendices , and @ supplements.- Some of 
the conclusions derived fromjthe data Include: (1) Almost two-thirds 
of the students thought they had- achieved their;^tated purpose at 
Loop.-' (2)^ About- two-thirds of those in attendance afc^pther schools 
said that they were adequately prepared at Loop. (3) Approximately 
24 percent of the employed students said they^ received preparation at 
Loop for their present jobs^ and 26 percent of the unemployed were 
looking for a job for which'^-^hey received preparation at Loop. ^ 
'=(4) Nearly 76 percent were satisfied with the quality of education at 
Loop. (5) Most withdrawals were for stated reasons over, which the colleg 
had little or no controK . ' 



^Knoell, Dorothy, and Others. Through the Opefi Door: A Study of 

' ^ Pa^ter£% of; Dirol linen t and ^Performance I n Cal i forni a"^ j Coiiimuni t y 
to] 1 eg e s , Re p o rt 1 6-1 . Sacramento : . Cal vfornia State Postsecondary 
Education Comrm si iprf^ 1976. 82pp, (ED 1 1 9 752)* 

This final report summarizes a longitudinal ^ study of 32,245 
students enrolled for credit and nev^ to 32 Californta community colleges ■: 
during 'the fall quarter of 1972. Patterns of enrollment for six semesters 
are analyzed by a number of criteria: Age at the time of community collegi 
entrances sex, part-time versus full-tiiTie status, and freshman versus 
transfer adml^siog. At the end of six semesters, 32 percent of the sample 
„ hps persisted two or more, continuous semesters, 6 percent had enrolled 
for more than one term but 'did not persist in continuous attendance, 
and 35 percent had enrolled for only the first term during the 3-year 
period studied. tA followup study of a. sample of the students who had ^ 
been enrolled for only one term Is reported, and the cumulative records 
of gradfes earned by students are analyzed, A &ect1oti of findings about 
the extent 'to wRich the Cal Ifornia/cormiunity college system is fulfilling 
Its purposes and achieving' its objectives X% included,* and, a number of 
recommendations concerning comfnunity college function, student accounting, 
grading, reporting and analysis of student data, faculty development, 
and policy-making are nladfii Data are organized into 19 tables, and 
a list of participating Institutions Is appended. . 



. lightfield, E. Timothy. "They Do Come Back!. Another View of ident 

Attrition." C ommunit y College Frontiers , 3 (3): 45-49; Spring 1975. 

The results of a computerized tracking'system and followup 
studiej of nonreturning students indicate that the nonreturning 5tu4en,t 
stati4tic at Mercer County ^Community College (New Jersey) has been due 
to iniermittent enrollment, changes in personal, plans^ and completion 
of individual student* objecti ves , rather than jto the failure of the 
student or the college.' , - " 



Medsker, Linda L. College of Alameda Student Foll ow-up Study: Fi rst- 
time Students ,^ Fair 1970 , Tall 1971 . Alameda, Ca.: Col f^ge of", 
^ Alameda,, May 1976. 73pp. (ED 128 060)* ' ^ ^ 

This report pres*ents the findings of .the first comprehensive 
follow-up study of former College of Alameda (COA) students. Objectives 
of the 'studjA were to establish a demographic data base on students 
who' first ei#0jTled in the fall quarter of 1970 and in the fall quarter 
of 1971, to identify tfheir educational objectives at time of entry, to 
obtain studenti evaluation of the college's instructional and support 
services, and jto determine what happened to students after they left 
the college. ^Questionnaires were mailed to 2,765 randomly selected ^ 
members (25%) of the study populations. Response r^tes were 17.43% and 
15.921 respectively for the 1970 and 1971 subgroups. Results indicated' 
that, at time of enrollment, a* "typical" student was a full-time 
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day student, a Caucasian male between 16 and 18 years of age, single, 

not a veteran, with a high school diploma or GED, and no previous 

college work. Almost half of the respondents- originally planned to transfer 

to a four-year college, one-third enrolled to take courses for enjoyment, 

and only 13. Sis and ]6,Z% respectively intended to complete a vocational- 

technical program. *One-third of the Fespondents stated they did not 

meet their objective. At least 60% of the 1970 and 1971 enrollees 

withdrew at some point prior to completing their objective, although 

onfirthird later re-enrolled. Several recommendations based on the 

stucly findings are made, and the survey instrument and student comments. 

are appended, \ ^ , ■ . ^ 



St i n e , Vance. Some .Lharacteri sti cs of Students who Withdrew from 

L.A. C.C, Spring 197 l>, Spring 1 974, and Spring 1 973, Research ^ ^ - s 
Study No . 76-2\ Los Angeles: Los Angeles City College, February. N 
1 976?" 1 7pp. (ED 118 200)* " , ~ • ^^ ) 

This study examines, the responses of the- 1 ,474 students 
who withdraw from Los Angeles City College during the. spring semesters 
of 1973, *1 974, and 1 975, and who completed the axi t quest^ionnaire. 
In spring 1975, 65 percent of the withdrawees were of non-Caucasian 
background,^^and 46 percent were male. About 40 percent pf the majes^i 
and 20 percent- of the females were in their first semester; ^and about 
15 percent of the males, and 25 percent of the females were in their 
fourth semester or later. About 48 percent of- the v^ithdrawees had not 
been employed during the spring 1 975 semester. Only abou^t. 26 percent 
were employed full-time. About 40 percent of the. sprinj 1975 withdrawees 
indicated that they planned to transfer to a four^year college; 25 
percent sai'd they did 'not intend to transfer; and 33 percent were not 
sure. Thes^e proportions have been about the same for the last four 
years. Corresponding figures for .the entire student body were 69 
percent, 11 percent, and 19 percent respectively. About 97 percenti 
pf tha withdrawees felt that they were adequately served by the college, 
und about half expected to return.. The most often stated reasoh 
foi^ wi thdrawa-1 was going to work full-ttme, followed by ^personal problems. 
Data are organized into tables, and the withdrawal questionnaire is 
appended. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ \ 

Through the Open Door: A Study of Persistence and Pe rfoVmance -in California' s 
Community Colleges. Report 3: The Oth er Side of Pers istence . 
Sacramento: California State Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
February 19/4. 19pp. (ED 121 393)* 

This report, part three of a lorTg-range study of persistence 
and performance in California's community coTleges, presents rates of % 
,non-persi stence for the sample of 35,, 000 studpnts tiuring^l 972^73, 
their first^year of enrollment. 'About 18 percent of the new students . 
enrolled for credit withdrew from all classes before the end of the: 
fall term.^ An additional i?2 percent completed the first term, but did 



not continue tnto the spring term. Only 8 percent of the students 
who persisted into the spring term withdrew from all classes before 
the end of their first year. \ About 20 percent of tfie fall withdrawals 
reenrolled 1n the sprijig, arrd one-third of these withdrew a second time, 
Fun-time^ students exhibited significantly higher rates of persistence 
to the end of Ihe term than part-time students. Students with prior 
experience at another institution d1sp}ayed soinewhat lower rates of 
persistence than first-time students, as did the women in the sample, 
compared to men. The representation of minority students in the groups 
of non-persisters was about equal to their representation in, the .total 
samjile. A large portion of the studGnts completing onl^ one term were 
fairly successful academically^ 'as measured by grddes^ particularly 
students with prior college attendance. Four tables of data are pre- 
sented. ; 

i * , • 

Wetzel, Susan. ^ Nop-returning Student S urvey^. Winter* 1 976-Fan 1976. 
- ^ THa rts I and MedriaV Pinn. : ' Delaware County Community College 



April 1977. "156pp. (ED 145 900)* 

In order to determine (1) clraracteristics .of non-returmng^ 
students, (2) rea3ons for attrition, and (3) student evaluation of ^Delaware 
County Community College (DCCC), questionnaires^^ were mailed^ to all 
full- and part-tvme students who attended the winter 1976 term but who 
did not register for ;the fall 197& term. , Drawn from 405 responses, 
characteristics of the survey population i-ncluded the following: 89.6% 
were Caucasian; 17.1% were veterans; 34% had not matricuTated; 58.8% 
were working toward an Associate Degree; 70^1 had withdrawn at least 
7-12' months, prior to the study; 57.8% had bee^ part-time^ students ; 
42^7% were employed 36 or more hours weekly; 69.5% received no financial 
aid; and 90.11 had never been on academic probation. Major reasons for 
'leaving DCCC were transfer to another institution (22.45b), home or work 
obligations (12. 2X), financial problems (10.21), and moving from. the 
area (9.1%). Asked to choose three factors which, if changed for the 
better, would ^encourage respondents to stay at DCCC, the schedul ing, of 
classes, course content in major fields, and counseling/guidance, 
services were ranked highest. .The majority of respondents expressed 
satisfaction with their"e"^per1ences at DCCC and expected to return at 
some future date. In addition to the 'narrative summation, response data 
are presented in graph form for each questionnaire item. 



PROGRAMS AND METHODS OF REDUCING ATTRITION 

Aarons., Howell. An Evalua tion of an Indtvi dual i zed Interpersonal an d 

Interdi sciplinary Team Approach to^Remediation at Mohegan Community - 
^ Colle gF. UnpuFlished" paper,' 1975: 99pp. (ED 1 15 341^-Avatlable 
in microfiche only . )* . ^ 

, ^ ^ In order, to assess the effects of the remedial (foundations)^ 
program at Mohegan' Community College '(Connecticut) on studerrts^ academic 
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performance and persistence in college, a study was made of ISO s-tudents 
who had enrolled in the fd^undations program between September 1971 
and' 1974, and 18Q students who had scored below the, 50th percentile on 
the comparative guidance and placement test but had not enrolled in the 
program. Students in the Qontrol group were chosen by the niatched 
pair technique; scores of eflrol led students were sifted for scores equal to 
those of students in the treatment group. Then, one score was randomly 
selected for each score in the treatment group. Using the records 
in the Office of the Registrar, transcripts of all subjects were 
examined, and j variety of data were, col liected. Students .in the 
foundation^ program were found -to have significantly greater persistence 
than those in^ the control 'group. Students in the treatment group 
who persfsted for a set period of time had higher quality point averages 
• (QPA's) than classmates not enrolled in the program. Whether a student 
volunteered for the program or was pressured to enrol 1^ his level of 
persistence was likely to be about the sam^. A survey of the literature' 
is included and a bibliography is appended. - > ' . . 

Bel per, Thomas J. A Comparative Study of a Traditional Lect ure Method 

and. a -Group-paced Mul timedia, 'Non-lecture Method Uged in Teaching * \ ' 
College Biology . yUnpublished paper, 1976, 18pp. ^ (ED> 1 33 02,6)'^ ' ; 

A study was conducted to test and compare the effects of a 
group-paced, multimedia, non-ledture method and a traditional lecture method 
of instruction in^.general biology^, and to determine if the type of 
evaluation used influenced a student's chances of successfully completing 
the course during. the l|^75-76 school year- at Pasadena City College 
.(California). Subjects were 308 students enrolling in general biologyn 
Experimeotal classes (N=152) received instruction via audio-visual 
materials while the control classes (N=156) were taught by lecturq* 
' Students in both experimental and control 'classes v^ere evaluated using 
the same test items; however, these questions were organized Into * 
three separate examinations during one semester and into ten quizzes 
during a seeond semester. Analysis of student achievement and attrition 
'^^--n^evealed : (1) the^ trad1 tional method produced greater academic, success 
= than did the multimedia approach; (2) short quizzes for evSluatic^t^ 
improved the student's chantes of completing the course and earning the 
most points regardless of method of Instruction; (3) short quizzes 
were preferred by. students over bl6ck tests; and (4) overalT, the lecture/ 
quiz combination of instruction and evaluation produced the highest^ 
degree^ of academic success an'd the lowest rate of attritfon. Tabular ^ 
data .are presented throughout the report. - 

Cohen-Benjamin, Barbara , and' 01 son ^ Gerald T, . Evaluating and Auditing 
a Community College Learning Skills Center Program: Second Year > 
Los Angeles: Los Ange"lTs"City College, May 1977. 16pp, ^ (ED 138 331 
' 'V ' ' . ' -■ . ^ 

An Evaluation of Los Angeles City College's Learnigg SkiTTs 
Center (LSC) was conducted in order to ascertain the nature of the LS.C's 



outcomes. The LSC offers students an /opportuni ty to participate in diagnosfic 
an#^prescriptive open-entry ■ open-exi t progrcuns in an iiidi viduai i zed setting. 
Types of programs availab'lG through the LSC include^^ommunication sknis, 
quantitative skil 1 5 , ^and tutoring in other co1 Lege-level courses. The evaluation 
of the LSC considered thnee specific areas: The first consisted of analyses 
of data gathered in relation to specific program objectives, the second 
exaiiiihed unexpected spinoffs,, and the third considered the /humanistic ^character- 
istics of the LSC, Results of the evaluation ind'^icated: (1) students who 
utilized th'e LSC's services in the areas of basic math, basic English, account- 
ing, busines's , and chemistry v/ere associated with significantly Iqwer 
dropout rates than were students who enrolled in these courses but'did 
not utilize the LSC; (2.) the LSC had gained the support of the academic 
senate and a number of departments traditionally opposed to remedial 
courses'; and (3) numerous students who had used the LSC offered favor- 
able personal eval uations .of the center. A critique of the causal- ^ „ 
comparative method employed in the studyHs included. 

Parsons, Michael H. "MATC Spells Instruction. ^ Ne w: Dire ctions for 
CQmmunijby^ColJeges, 3 (1):" 17-23; Spring 1975. 

' : ' . ' ' . ' • ^ , , - ^ 

Modules, audio-tutorials, and contracts are^the thre^ components 
of an integrated system' df instruction which has/ transformed a traditional. , 
Junior ;col 1 ege into a community-based, 'performance-oriented peop-le's college. 
This method individual 1zed. instruction's reduces attrition, and virtually 
eliminates ''D" and ''F" grades ai Hagerstown Junior .College, Maryland. 



ReimaniSs Gunars. Student Attrition and Program Effectiveness. Paper 
presented at the Annual .Forum of the Association for Institutional 
Research, Vancouver^ British Columbia,' 1 973. lapp/^ (ED 132 988-- 
■ Available in microfiche only . ;* ■ . 

This paper reports the, effectiveness sevyn. different programs^ 
at Corning 'Community CoUege (New York) designed to 1 nfl uence^ those 
factors associated with student attfr1tibn--l ow sel f concept of ability,-^ 
high debilitating anxiety, low /internal reinforcement opntrol , .'and lack 
of goal and value c^lanity/ The underlying theme of each of the programs . 
has been^ to help students understand^ that the college faculty and» ^, :., 
administration are genuinely interested in the personal as\ well as ^ 
academic grov)th of the student and know that incoming students may not , 
have clear values or goals, and that it is natural For students^ to 
be apprehensive about things they are not familiar^with. The programs / 
include weekly "rap"^ sessions for Economic Opportuplty Program students, • 
a short-course In achievement motivation training , locus of control • 
counseling, an Early Orientation Prograjn for students' with undecnded 
educational goals, training In affecti ve/cohfTuint education principles 
for technical career facul ty/ an in-service faculty program to 7acili/tate 
student-centered classrooms , group counseling'for high anxiety nursi/g . 
students% and encounter ^ group's to i-mprove student self conbipt/' Evaluation 
dat^a.for program participants and controls show that these efforts/ 



in improving student performance ^nd reducing attrition have been more 
effective than purely "remediar' programs in academic areas^ 

Rosella, John D. Effects of the -Basic Studies Progranr on the Scholastic 
Performap ce of a Selected Group of Low-achi% ViTtg S tudents Enr olled 
iT Bucks bounty Community "College tiurfng the 1973-1974 Academic Year, 
Newton, Penn. ; Bucks County" Community CbTlfige, February 1975. ; 
15pp. (E.D 1 19 794)* ; ^ f 

' Bucks County Community Cbllege's Department of Basic Studies is a 
comprehensive developmental teducation program whicti involves work for 
credit'ih basic academic skill s--reading and study skills, writing and 
mathematics. In addition* special counseling is. given to students in 
order to change njigatlve habits and attitudes, and to develop a mor^e 
positive self-image. During the 1973-74 academic yean a study was' 
conducted to .determine the effect of the basic studies program. Studehts 
included in the study ranked in the bottom 40 percent of their high ^school 
graduating class and_sc6red at the 25th percentile or below ofa the Com- 
parative Guidance andTTacement-T^^^^ This study contrasts '86)studenis ---^ 
parttic1pa,ting in the basic studie's program (experimental group)-with 97 
nonparticipants (coatrol -group). ^ The average GPA earned by the/ 
experimental group was 2:285, while the edntrol grdup earned an average 
GPA of 1.77i a difference which" was statistically significant> While 
75 (87 percent) of the experimental groupjpartici pants returned to Bucks ■ 
for the, fall >974 semester, only 59 (61 percent) of the control group 
/returned, jhe. experimental group also proved ^o be more successful ^ ^ 
in Engl ish Composition I and mathematics than^the control group. The5^ 
more frequently eanned grades ^ of -^C" or better, and showed more persistence 
^Tables of data are appended, - , ^ : ^ . . , ^ ^ 

' . - ■ -• ■ — ■ — ' ■ ' . 

SPECIAL GROUPa OF, STUDENTS AND: ATTRITION v . 

' Mexican^Americans 

CTark; Robert. Reedley College Enro l Tment/Wi thdrawal Purvey, 1974-1975 . 
\ 'Reedley, Ca.r "Reedley Collige, November 1975. 9pLp, (ED .128' 055}* 

This paper provides a brief -analysis of enrollment and withdrawal 
data for Mexican-American and 'non-Mexican-American students at Repdley ^ 
Gollege,^.;.Jhe study was conducted •subsequent to m expressed concern / 
that perhaps thfe "college could" do more toward recruitment and retention ..-^ 
of ftiinority students. Results bf an analysis of enrollment and withdrawal 
data indicated that Mexican-Americans comprnsed 46.91'Of local high school 
students in fall 1974 but only 30V2% of ReeriTey students. However, 
w.hne^approx1mately Bl of non-Mexican-American students w1 th drew, from Reedl 
in both fall 1974 and spring 1975, only Sl^of the Mextcan-Americaa 
students withdrew. Reasons for wi thdrawal (financial, needed at home, 



work vs, colleqe) were cpmpared across both groups with no si gni-f icant * 
differences found, The significantly greater persistence of Mexican- 
•American students is attributed to a combfnation of effecD^ei/^^^ 
peer advising, financiaT aid'^ and other support services pra/ided these 
students. It is recommended that efforts should cont'inue to reduce all 
withdrawals, regardless of ethnic origin. Data usedMn this study and 
subsequent results of analysis are presented in six tabTtes, i 



R everse Trijnifer Students ' ' . , 

Gragg, William L., and Stroud, Patricia hUlJifie^ommunity Colleges Help Vi.^ 
Salvage Late-bloomers?" Communi ty.^-€6ll ege Review , 4 (3): 37-41; ^" 
W.inter 1977. \ ~ \ 

This report presents the characferistics of students who failed 
in their first four-^ear college attempt; then transferred into community 
colleges, a^d subsequently moved on to a four-^year cQllege and succeeded. 
While the numbers who md^ed on through each stage dropped^ they were 
'large enough to identify recovery a valuable, coimunity college function. 



Lee, fflenda E. Reverse T rartsfer: The "Retre ad Function'* of Community . ; 

Xol Teqes , Paper~[fresented at the Annual Meeting of the American 

. Educational Res^earch Association^ Washington , D. C. March 30-April 
3,1975, 46pp. (ED 104 471 )* ' ^ 

Student characteristics and educational destinationr of all th.e 
reverse transfer .students from" five state universities who were admitted 
to five community colleges during one calendar year (N=4&9) were studied 
to re-assess and define the "retread function*' of community col leges. ^ - 
A group of 245 native community college students mrt randoml-y selected 
for comparisorfe purposes The reverse transfer students were found to be 
very much like the native c'ommunlty .col 1 ege^ students 1p most characteristics 
They did have slightly higher high school grade point averages and si ightly 
higher scores lop college entrance examinations. However, no larger 
percentage of them remained in college to complete an. educational program, 
fdWer of them Enrol led' in-two-year occupational programs, and about 
the same numben returned 'to the'^ four^-year college as entered for the first 
time from a j;oniiiun1ty collage. Recommendations" are made for dealing with 

cthe unique problems of the reverse transfer student in the areas of 
re'-admissiDA. procedures s counsel ing^'academlc reinfprcementV- and inter- 
school common Icatipns. It Is the author's view that the community colleges 
have failed' to effectively perform their "retread function;" in fact 
there' is some doubt whether community colleges recognize the "retread 

^: function" as part' of their Institutional mission. . 



Nichijis, Iriene A,, and ShauiFfer,. Carole Sel f Concept as a Predict^ ^ 
i " Of Per fo niiaiice in Co^l 1 ege Women . Paper presented at the-83rd 
i Annual Convention of the American Psychological Association, Wash- 
; tngton, D.C, March 22-23, 1975. 35pp. (£0^24 865)* 

This study examined the relationship between self-concept and . 
two/ measures of aca^deifitc performance r achievement and attrition. 
The/ Tennessee Self Concept Scale (TSCS) was administered to 158 female, 
junior college freshmen, .Data were collected on achievement ^(GPA^), 
attrition (drop nontransfers> transfers, porsisters), academic ability 
.(SAT), and personal characteristics. Regression analysis indicated 
a slights nonsignificant relationship between TSCR scores and GPA. 
Combining SAT scores with TSCS scQres producing a stronger, statistically 
significant relationship* Results of two one-way analyses of variance 
iodlcated that although transfers had significantly higher self-criticism 
scQres*than did perslsters and dropouts, the three groups did not differ 
significantly on mean overall self-concept scores, Finally, chl-square 
analyses, showed that students with work'ing mothers had higher GPAs 
than those whose mothers were housewives and that religious affniation ^ 
related to attri>tion. Prap^tional ly ^ Protestants were most likely 
to drop out ; = Cathol Ics to pers.lst; andvJews to transfer , the results 
provide ambiguous evidence for a ^relationship between self-coneept and 
college performance and suggest that other nohacademic va/^tables may 
be better predictors of achievefTCTt and .attrition. 

Veterans * - * . . 

Weiss, Janis H. The Veteran at North Hennepin Communit y Co llege: 
> 1 972-1 974 . Minneapolis: North ^Hennepin Community College, June 1976. 
9pp, (ED T29 369)* ' '^l. 

• The academic, progress of veteran students has delighted some 
and been a source' of consternatlon^ to, others. Three points of view 
seem most common: Veterans do more poorly than other students; veterans 
/tlo better than other students^ and, veterans do not differ from other" 
students. This study investigated the academic achievement of veterans 
at North Hennepin Community College. , All veterans who , had enrolled 
during the academic years 1972-73 through 1974-75 were Included in the 
study. A record was made of credits, honor points, tredit hours - , 
of non-credit-bearing grades s age,^and graduation status. Veterans 
were found to account for aboQt 181 of the total- yearly headcount of 
students and aboi^t IS/rof the^total credit ^hour' generation.. No significant 
differences were found between^ veterans and non-veteraps In average 
credit hour loads, ^grade point averages, or credit-course completion 
rates.' In the thr^ee years studied, 70% of the veteran students persisted 
thrqugh^all three quarters, a persistence rate felt'to be not less than 
that of non-veteran students. The most compelling conclusion Is that 
veterans dounot differ from non-veterans in terms of academic achievement,.. 



WITHDRAWAL FROM COURSES 



Daly, Robirt F.-, and Bateman,, Harold H. "S'The Grade W: . Why Students 
Drop their Classes.''. Conimuni'ty/JurHor. Col lege Research Quarterly , 
2, (4): 353-366; Ju'ly-Septfmber 19^a. ., 

This study reports reasonj given by community college students 
\ as to why they drop their classes and totally withdraw from college. 
In addition, the report gives findings as to whether or not students have 
a prbpensity for adding another class after they drop a class, ^ 
and relates students' Vaasdns for dropping a class to several student 
.characteristics. Analysis of the. data reveals that a majority of students 
drop clas^ses for reasons not related to the college's Instructional 
program. / • 



Durham, J, A, A Compar ison on toce/Ethnic Categories by Hours of 

Enrol Iffient and Course C ompletions for Fall Seme ster 1975 . NiceviUe, 
Fla.: :Okaloosa-Walton~ Junior Coll ege, February 19767 9pp. // 
. (ED- 119 753)* ^ ; ■ \ 

■ This study was designed to test the hypothesis that there is 
no, significant difference between the academic achievement of Black 
studetits and students of other races at Okaloosa-Walton Junior College 
(OWJC) in terms of (1) hour? of enrolTment^ (2) course withdrawals, 
(3) course falTureSs and (4) overall course completions. The subjects 
of this study consisted of all credit and noncredit students enrolled 
at OWJC during fal ^ 1975 who had not been admitted exclusively for enrich- 
ment (avocational ) courses or for "other personal reasons" (teacher 
certification or other reasons not* related to a specific catalog program 
or activity). The falj 1975 nonavocatlonal enrollment war 4,014 ^ 
students--88,7 percent were White, 7*6 percent were'Black, and 3.7 
* percent were other minorities. No significant differences were^found 
between Black students^^and othar students in terms of hours of enrollmerft 
and rate of withdrawal. However, Blacks were found to .have a significantly 
higher failure rate (17.3 percent, as compared to 7,6 percent for white 
students and 8.3 percertt for others) and^ a' sigriif icantly lower record 
of course completions (62,5 percent, as- compared to 78 J -percent for white 
students and 79.8 percent for others), ^Recommendations to solve' this 
problem are rjiade, ' - 

■ . ^ 
Jones, Dean H. A Proposal for a' Compj lation of Requirements and T eaching 

Methods' of Cours es" at Gaston College.' UnpubHshed paper, ^ April 1 975. 

25ppr^(ED )m 924)^; 

, \ The purpose of . this practicum was to determine the response 
of faculty members and students to the possibility of producing a pamphlet 
listjng instructional methodol ogies and course requirements for classes 
at Gaston College (North Carolina). A questionnaire waj'completed by 
twenty-five Instructors and twenty-five students, and additional 
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information was acquired through severai pr*rsonai interviev/s» The r.erjuHs 
'showed overwhelmi^ig support for the proposal from the students, whereas 
facUilty were almost evenly divided .in their views. Faculty objections 
to the proposal included; (1) it would linnt acadeniic freedom; (2) it 
would rewlt in instructional inflexibility; (3) student^ would avo^d 
certain instructors ;* (4) students would be exposed to a limited variety 
of inst^ructional methodologies; (5) it, would create extra wark ^for 'tfeachers; 
and (6 1"" 1 nstrudtors would be unfSirly Vabe4ed. Both students and in- 
structors agreed that the^pamphlfit would affect class enrollments and 
reduce student withdrawals, especially early withdrawals. Based on the ' 
results of the ^questionnai re , personal interviewSp and related literature^ 
the author recommends devel opfnent of the Instructional methods and 
course requi,rements pamphlet. -A format for the pamphlet is presented. 



Larkin, Paul G. How Many Students Are We Losing? Attrition and Inefficiency 
in Instructional 'Operations Re-examined, ^^eport No. 77-11. Largo, 
Md, ! Prince George ' s Corranunity College, March-1977. 30pp. 
(ED 143 380)* ' . 

In this study of student attrition rates at Prince George's 
Community College, three- indicators were analyzed: (1) term-to-term \^ 
attrition, (2) within-term attrition, and (3) course "inefficiency"^ 
{failure). Data,-/rom 1 972-73 through 1976-77 indicated that fall' to spring 
attrition (term-to-term) was approximately 34%. Spring to fall averaged 
47J, with graduation, successful transfers, and returns of stopouts 
tending to reduce this to 20%.^ W1tl>1n=term withdrawals average 8% 
from 1971 to 1976," with 28% reporting work conflict as their withdrawal 
reason in 1976, Although course withdrawals decreased when non-pun1tive^^ 
grading practices wer'e established in 1974, highs reported in 1976 
Included 261 in chemistry, 18% in physics, and^ 17;4 each In engiriepring, 
political science, and psychology, compared with a college-wide average 
of 1.2%. Students not passing the pourse '(course inefficiency) averaged 
27S with higher failure rates .in develppmental - studies , Engl ish., science- 
math, social sciences, and business technology. Early warning notices 
in^fall 1976,- did not change retention rates. Recommehdations Included 
allowing studentsto drop courses and petition for full' or partial credit, 
based on course objectives being met; developing a student contract 
system; using continuing education units; and training faculty to Identify 
student objectives. Attrition and grade data and a summary analysis. of 
the spri-ng semester 1 977, are 'appended. 

A Study of th e "Withdr awal Sy ndrome'' at RgCC (Roane State Community Conege, 
Tennessee). Harrlman, Tena, % Roan# ?tate Community College, January 
, 1975,^ 6pp, (ED 099 086)* „ * 

Since the'jiumber of students talking advantage of Roane State , 
Communfty College's po>1cy of alltiwing withdrawal from courses ("W' 
grade) up to the last day of class has increased from^ 14 percent of all 
grades given In fall 1972 to 23 percent of all grades given in fall M74, 
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an effort was made to deteruiinfB some of the factors' invol ved Tn tho 
'^withdrawal syndrome^' All students who drropped one or rnore classes^ 
during spring quarter 1924 were requested to complete a special form which 
listed 15 possible reasons for withdrawal . , The one reason chosen most 
often (28 percent) seemed to be sgheciuling qonf 1 icts with w6rk, other 
classes,. or other duties. The. second ranking category includBd'a series 
of academic reasons; 19 percent said thoy were making les% than a passing 
grade. The third major reason was the cancellation or'splitting of 
classes. The distribution of wi'thdrawals over the quarter was.s_kewed 
at the extremes* wi th 78 percent of all drops occurring duririg' either the 
first or last weeks. The data Indicated that the grade '^Wt is probably 
not misused by the students nor reserved only to the failing student. 

Sutton, Lawrence S. Analysis of Withdraw al Rates of Stu dentt ^ecei ving 
Financia l Aid at Centra 'l Florida . torfmiunf ty- College", UnpubTished 
paper,- December 1975. l4pp. ^ID' 130 700)*^ r ^ ^ 

The purpose of this study was to determine if students enrol 1 ed 
at Central Florida Community College (CFCC) who receive financial 
aid withdraw from college credit classes at a significantly higher 
rate than those not receiving such aid. A secondary purpose was 'to 
determine If GI Bill recipient& withdraw at a significantly higher rate 
than other students receiving financial aid. Using insti tutiofyfilly 
collected and maintained computerized student data^ withdrawaj rates for 
T974-75 academic year at CFCC were analyzed. Data tabulatJons were 
compiled for all students, financial aid recipients^ and GI Bill recipients 
The Z-test statistical technique was used In th^ camparati ve anaTysis of. . 
withdrawal rates. Results of the analysis rivealed th*at there were no 
sign,if icant di fferences in the withdrawal rates^ of f inancia;}"aid^ 
recipients and non-financial aid recipients^ and that Gf 8111 recipients 
did not exhibit a significantly higher withdrawal rjte .than, other financial 
aid recipients^ It Is recommenyed that other community -^col leges ..perform' 
s imilar ^studies so that an adequate empirical data base, upon which, pol icy ' 
and planning decisions could be based, might be established. , 



METHODOLOGY ANp, USE OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 



Becker^ William J. Occupational Prograni Evaluatipn Mpd&JJ Developed and 

Imple mented by Gateway Technical InstT tute, Kenosha ^ Wisconsin. ^ 
Paper presented at the 'ffSth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Community and Junior' Colleges, Washington, D.C. ^ Ma^ch 17-19, 
1976. 14pp. (ED 122J98)t^ _ ^ 

A screening mechanism using objecti ve data was devel oped/^ to 
determine which of the n'early 60 yiffererit' associate degree and diploma" 
occupational programs offered by Gateway TechnicaT Institute should be 
subjected to Jn-depth evaluation and ^t what frequency the evalua^tion ^ 
shoCild be conducted. Four factors for which , objective data were available 



were chosen as indicators of program effectiveness ^ The factors are: 
(1) ability of "a program to attract students--int:rease, stabi,-'nty, or 
decrease in program enrol Iments ^(2 ) ability of e\ program to retain 
students--percent of students enrolled', to students completing a program, 
averaged over a^ 3-year period; (3> ability of a program to place students 
i|i positions for which they have been trai ned"-average percent of desirable 
placenients over a 3-year period; (4) program costs, calculated per 
•student. This' four- factor evaluation model, is 'applied annually to all 
occupational programs; programs having below averaga indices oji three 
or four factors are automatically selected for a further in-depth 
evaluation; prbgrams below average on on& or ^wo factors.are considered 
for in-depth evaluation. Appendices provide sample calculations for each 
\of the^ four factor^, , f . 

' . t 

Capoor, MadanV and Eagle, Norman-. Dropouts in the Two- Year Colleges: 

B etter^ P redi ct ion with the Use of Moderator Subgroups" Paper presented 
\^t the Annual Meeting of the American EducatlonarResearch Association, 
Siin Francisco, California, April 19-23, 1976. 22pp. (ED ]M 874)* -^ 

Failure to Identify and account for the effect, of moderator 
variables fs an Important reason for the low explanatory power of much , 
educational research. Pre-existing subgroups such as ^sexV' ethnicity , 
apd^ curricul urn offer an easily Identifiable and theoretically meaningful.^ 
source of 'moderator variables. Tests for intercept and slope differences' 
■in a multiple regression analysis dffer a convenient and reliable way 
to test the significance of these moderator variables. Using this improved 
statistical methodology, this paper analyzes data oh 32 cognitive and non- 
Gognitive variables collected on the -Bronx Community College freshman 
class at the time of their' enjry in fall 1972. The 32 variables ,incl ude^ 
measures of personality, family background, attitudes^ aspirations, arid 
academic abi 11 ^.y. At^ the end of one year, "the 984 sampled students were 
classi f ied*as dropouts or persisters^ and the variables were examined 
to det^rgjine their effectiveness as predictors of persistence. The 
categories of sex, ethnicity, and curriculum were selected ^to test . 
for their moderating effect.. Complete statistical data are included'^.^ 
as are separate tables listing significant predictor variables for the 
1 2' curricul um sub-populations. Definitions of the predictor variables ■ 
are^ appended. ^ ..^ ' ^ 

Coffey, Daniel J. Attrition/Retention Study, Central YMCA Community 

' Conege. Chicago: Coffey" Associates , March 1976. 88pp". (ED 125 674)* 
^ ^; ; A' i 

lr\ order to^ determine what CentraT YMCA Community College can 
do to reduce stuldent dropout rates, a series of questionnaires v/as 
develo.ped and SRS information system data were' analysed for fall 1 975. 
One questionnaire coTl ected^ information from faculty on student attrition 
through" the first eijht weeks of the fall 1975 semester to find out what 
kinds of students dropped out, and when. Two questionnaires were 



administered tosystematic samples of studertts and faculty to determine 
what student services were val uableon holding students, A registrar 
deficiency study provided information on how many and what types of 
students dropped, out during the first week of classes, while SRS data 
gave "time delay" informatiori on dropouts (comparisons for several , 
weeks)p -The complementary insights provided by these various sources 
of Information led to the following conclusions: (1) over 30% of the 
student population can'" be identified at the end of registration as 
likely dropouts; (2) the highest dropout rate occurs 1n the first 
week of class; (3) instructcrs are providing ingredients critical^ to 
helping students succeed; (4) counselors provide services only on request; 
and (5) SRS data are out of touch with student enrollments from the 
point of registration until grades are assigned. On the basis of these 
conclusions the development of an early intervention model is recommended. 



Lightfieldi E. Timothy. Stu dent Follow-u p 1n Higher Education: A 

Systema tic Apprbach. Advanced Institutional Development Program 

I (AIDP) Tw o-Year CO] lege ^onsortium, Vol / I I, No. 67 WashingtonV ■ 
D.C. :" McManis Associates , December 1976. 86pp. ^ (ED 134 276)* 

This manuals developed by Mercer County Community College 
(MCCC), prescribes a step-by-step, systematic approach for conducting 
student fpl low-up surveys. As^data are required from both students who 
graduate from th"e institution and from students who are classified as 
non-returnings fonow-up-procedures are listed for each separately. . 
Types of demographic and biographic data that should be collected in 
both cases are >also listed. Methods of tabulating the resultant survey 
data 'are suggested, as are appropriate procedures for reporting and 
disseminating the survey results. Appended to this publication are 
sample graduated student survey forms, sample non-retuicning student 
survey forms, supplementary items for the graduated student survey * 
and sample output of the MCCC "tabulation program. It 1s suggested 
that InstTtutlons wishing to use the methods described in this rnanual 
make no modifications of the survey forms. Rather , where additional 
Information is required, a supplemental item survey should be devised 
and used with the prescribed forms. 



Reed, Jim F.^ and Cox, Jeannene. The Research and D evelopment of a 
Post-seco ndary Fol low-up' Ma nagement Information System for Texas 
(Project FOLLOW-UP) . Paper presented at the Annual Forum of the ■ 
Association for Institutional Research, Los Angeles, California, 
May 3-6, 1976. 19pp. (ED 128 036)* ^ 

This paper reports an overview, of Project FOLLOW-UP (the 
TEX-SIS Follow-up System) whose purpose was to develop, test, and validate 
a statewide management information system for follow-up of Texas public 
junior and comrnuni ty-conege students. The system designed is for use 
by machine or manual processing and is thus useful to small and large 



institutions while interfacing with present state reportinc/ systems 
and extant Texas coimunity college follow-up systems, r It is flexible" 
so that a college can adapt the system'to its^ unique needs in order ^ \ 
to obtain consistent information .for use in local planning and evaluation. 
Elements of the system, which can be utilized individual ly or in combina^tion , 
include: (1) Student's Educational Intent, (2) Withdrawal Follow-up, 
- (3) NoYireturning Student Follow-up, (4) Graduate Follow-up, (5) Employet^ 
Follow-up (6) Adult and^ Continuing Education Follow-up, and (7) State 
Follow-up Reporting. Among the characteristics of the .system are pre- 
tested procedures and Instruments for data collection, flexibnity, 
provision of a mechanism for system evaluation, and structure around 
the concept of an educational management information system.' A state-' 
wide Delphi technique study was utilized to obtain consensus on needed 
system characteristics. Procedures of the Delphi study are described ^ 
and the system brochure is appended. Related documents reporting 
TEX-SIS Follow-up System methodology are ED 118 164, 128 037-128 04^, 
and 130 708. Monographs reporting use of^the system are also available. 

student Flow Project, Community Coll eges Report No. 1. Honolulu: 

University of Hawai i Community' College System, ^December 1 975. 4pp. 
(ED 1 16 750)^ ' " ^ . ^ 

This brief report outlirles the preliminary plans of the University 
-of Hawaii to develop a student flow model for its seven community 
colleges. This model will indicate the flow of students-^progressing 
^-through class levels, changing majors, leaving or wittidrawing from the 
institution. It will be used as a basic tool for planning and management 
systems. Before the model is developed, five reports will be made T - 
(1) a summary of the number of students who apply for admision, the 
number who are accepted to that eampus, and the number wh actually 
register at that cdmpus for the partigular semester; (2) a study of the 
"no-shows," those students accepted by a particular c^&mpus who did not 
register thare for the term; (3) a summary of attrition rates , end-of- 
semester changes (withdrawals and graduates ), and changes of majors; ■ 
(4) a study of the present activities of studeMs who were ■ expected 
to continue their registration, but who ''disappeared" between semesters; 
and (5) a study of the present activities of graduates and their 
evaluations of their community college experiences.. Analysis will be 
in terms of the community college system total and^each campus. Enter- 
ing students will be classified as "new to higher eaucation" or transfers,^ 
and data by sex and program (liberal arts, vocational education, and 
other), will be presented. Numerous reports of use of the Hawaii 
Student-Flow Model have been included in the ERIC system. . ^ . 

y^inarskal, Eugene T., and Others! 1 975- Community College Follow-up 

System: Summary of Findings, Spring 1 976/ Salem; Or.agon^ State ' - 
Department of Education., Career and Vocational Educatioh^ Section , 
1976. 30pp. (ED 136 S77)* 

? -This report summarizes the procedures and findings of the 1974-75 
Oregoy Community College fpllow-up survey of a statewide saniple of 



community college c]rddudLe^; and L^driv leavors. ,i).ira obtairiod hy means 
of the^ survey questionnaire were analyzed in agnrf^ynte, with no separ^ate 
analyses' conducted for indiyidual uollege^* Amon j tne major findings 
were: (I) one-^half of trie graduates surveyed weri employed full=time 
while an addfticnal were conMnuing Lheir education; (2)^one-half 
of the respondents identified as early leavers were continuina their 
.education while an additional ono-third were employed full-tinie; 
(3) twice as many graduates as early leavers were working in an area 
related to their community college program; (4) respondents indicated 
overall satisfaction with the programs and services offered at Oregon 
community colleges; (5) over one-half of all respondents who mre continuing 
their education were doing so in a state higher education institution; 
(6) one^= fourth of all continuing students were studying at community 
corieges; (7) average salary for females employed full-time was $510 
per month while for males the figure was- S630 per month; and (8) lower 
division transfer students were significantly more likely to continue 
their education than were vocational students. The survey instrument 
is^ appended. 



